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bookselling of the future5, it was urged, 'will demand the utmost
proficiency in the bookshop.' Already, in 19393 ^e Council of the
Associated Booksellers had approved an educational course, but six
years of war had held it in abeyance. This scheme, appealing to
all booksellers and publishers, and their assistants, as well as to any
new arrivals in the trade, was among the early plans of peace to
come into operation. A comprehensive syllabus was planned for
London by the Association's Education Board under the chairman-
ship of J. G. Wilson, with 'Bookshop Practice and English Litera-
ture' as the first-year course for 1945-6. 'The coming together of
bookshop and publishers' staffs for study and discussion', to quote
from the syllabus, 'will, it is believed, bring a new spirit of endeav-
our into our work: the expression of personality, not the uniformity
of a machine. From a pooling of ideas will arise a clearer outlook
and a conception of practical routine, free and adaptable to possible
changes in our many-sided business. The need is for a proficiency
that will give status to assistants and others engaged in the book
trade, assuring better wages and increased enjoyment of labours,
which are of first importance to the community.5
Held at the Regent Street Polytechnic, with lectures by experts,
free discussions, and small exhibitions, the first-year course proved
an unqualified success. It was followed by a second-year course
(1946-7) on 'The Making of Books and English Literature5,
tracing the history of the subject from the narrative writers of
early years to the experimental work of our own day, 'so that
we who display and convey the printed word to the reader may
know what we are handling; and appreciate for ourselves the
history and significance of the goods we sell.' The series, which
owed much of its success to the devoted services of S. R. Fuller, of
Truslove and Hanson, was completed with a third-year course in
April, 1948. So successful was this far-sighted scheme in London,
so full of promise for the well-being of the whole trade, that similar
courses were arranged by the Associated Booksellers' branches
at Bristol, Brighton, Leicester, Nottingham, Glasgow, and else-
where.
A word may be added about auction sales.  Prices maintained a
, high level during the War. This was especially marked in connexion
with books of the modern private presses, Kelmscott, Doves,
Grregynog, Ashendene, Nonesuch and Golden Cockerel.  Only the
last; named continued in regular production throughout, despite